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REVIEWS 

MR. FULLER^ NEW PHASE 

Lines Long and Short, by Henry B. Fuller. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

From The Chevalier of P ensieri-V ani, back in the 'nineties, 
to Lines Long and Short, in this year of grace 1917, one may 
follow a sensitive romanticist who picks his way delicately 
among the thorns and brambles at the edge of the highway, 
smiling at the pricks and scars which enforce upon him a 
bitter wisdom. Always a consummate artist, Mr. Fuller 
delights in watching the strange human procession, so full 
of reckless impulses and ardors, which passes by along the 
road. If he cannot fling himself into it, no one knows 
better than he that this limitation is the reason why his art 
remains observant and a bit aloof in a passionate warring 
world. 

I call Mr. Fuller a romanticist because he does not love 
things as they are, because his instinct is to seek beauty in 
the past, the far-away — in his dreams. Thus he gave the 
passion of his youth to Italy, like many another nineteenth 
century American; and produced a masterpiece of delicate 
beauty and humorous, insinuating charm — the ultimate word 
of that new-world mood which delights in the hoary and 
storied old-world, in its ancient splendors over-grown and 
half decayed. But he was not satisfied — he could not go 
on in that mood even though he indulged it again, with deep 
delight, in the mystically pale efflorescence of The Last 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Refuge. He could not escape the appeal of the raw, the 
modern, even of his own native city of Chicago. He felt it, 
but it grated on the finest fibres of his soul; he could not 
reconcile it with his softly woven vision of discreetly remote 
beauty; and so the novels in which he essayed modern 
realism — The Cliff-dwellers and With the Procession — are 
experiments rather than whole-hearted, convinced interpre- 
tations of life. 

So he took refuge in satire. In Under the Sky-lights and 
The Puppet Booth he indulged contrasting satirical moods, 
playing in one with certain slants of human character, in the 
other of contemporary literary art; and in both smiling 
always, first and last, at himself. And now, after a long 
interval, we have this book in both satirical moods, if they 
are not too grave this time to be called satirical — this book 
which plays with both human character and contemporary 
literary art, and as before plays most intimately, perhaps, 
most ruthlessly, with himself. 

He has a very good time with his free verse — this master 
of prose, stripping it more bare of ornament than any 
imagist, stamping it out with a kind of anvil cadence, making 
it an effective instrument for his bitter music of soulless 
lives. Materialism and sordid compromise, so prevalent 
always and everywhere, and especially, to his mind, here 
and now, have got on Mr. Fuller's nerves, and this book, 
with its iron humor and its keen and scalpel-like sympathy, 
is the record of his protest. If it is a dark record it is not 
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Mr. Fuller's New Phase 

a dull one; if it moves among shadows, it carries a brilliant 
flash-light of wit and wisdom, and even uncovers now and 
then piteous little warm corners of humane gentleness and 
sweetness. 

It is not Chicago complete, not her whole self out in the 
warm and searching and benevolent sunlight — this book 
which Mr. Masters has called the best book of Chicago that 
has come out of Chicago. But if not quite the whole story, 
it is an unsparing revelation of aridities in American life 
— the good old Anglo-Saxon stock narrowing down and 
drying up until there is nothing left of it but a wisp of 
spiritless existence. In Tobias Holt, Bachelor, in Polly 
Greene, in Alonzo Grout, in Aridity, he shows how Puritan- 
ism has petered out in these days of far horizons, becoming 
a hard conventionality, a dry respectability, a firm plodding 
in a narrow groove, which are more destructive to the race 
than Belgian deportations or Balkan wars. No word of 
praise would be too strong for the unerring precision of Mr. 
Fuller's art in these sharp drawings done in a few bold 
lines. Again, in The Statue and The Day of Danger he 
shows how futile is revolt to this type of mind, and in 
Toward Childhood he shows how ashen is its triumph. 

It is a big, thought-provoking, soul-stirring book. 

But is it poetry ? I hear someone ask. 

Well, I find a stark, bold, grotesque poetry in both its 
spirit and form. Not that it matters what one calls it! 

H.M. 
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